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them having well-built, substantial residences. With due deference,
therefore, to His Excellency, it may still be said that to describe Indians
in South Africa as "Asiatics of a low type" is "unfortunate".
Our contemporary, The Natal Advertiser, has controverted Sir Arthur
Lawley's description of Natal, namely, that "the moment one crosses
the Natal border, he loses the impression that he is travelling in a European
country at all". Our contemporary calls it "an exaggerated descrip-
tion", and we cannot but echo the sentiment. Except at the railway
stations between Pinetown and Charlestown, you see very few Indian
faces on the main line, and, if you see a few porters at the stations, it
is because the railway authorities find it convenient to employ indentured
Indian labour. If, therefore, it is an evil, the Colony has courted it itself,
and in spite of His Excellency's sneer, it will continue to do so.
Mr. Lyttelton required definite observations on the statement furnished
to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji that "the sites for the Asiatic Bazaars were
utterly useless for trade". His Excellency has dismissed the matter in a
few lines thus:
The British Indian Association maintains that these sites are quite unsuitable,
but they have, in my opinion, overstated their case. The objections raised by
the townspeople have been also unreasonable. I think that the selections have
been well made.
Now we make bold to say that His Excellency has not seen the new sites
in the majority of cases. The British Indian Association has reiterated
the charge and it is, to say the least of it, very unfair that, without having
seen the localities, His Excellency should have made the statement he has,
as against the testimony of eye-witnesses who are, moreover, Europeans
of standing in their own towns, either merchants or medical men, quite
competent to pronounce a dispassionate judgment. It is they who have
condemned the sites in the majority of cases as totally unfit for trade, and
often unsuitable even from a sanitary standpoint. In any case, it can-
not be denied that in not a single instance have streets or wards been
assigned for Bazaars, but in every case, Locations have been set apart and
miscalled Bazaars.
If we have dwelt at some length again on His Excellency's dispatch,
we have done so in order to shew how much more difficult the position
of Indians is rendered by the head of the State taking up a biassed view
of the situation. Important negotiations are still going on. The question
is undecided, and we think it right to lay stress upon the fact that the
British Indians have in no case overstated the position, and that wherever
they have been able to do so, they have shown a willingness to yield to
European sentiment.
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